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BLUE-COAT HOSPITAL. 



Thk useful an.l ornamental building is situated in Black- 
hall street, and consists of a centre and two wings. The 
front of the centre is enriched by Ionic columns support- 
ing a pediment. This part of the building contains apart- 
ments for the principal officers, a committee-room, 
record-room, and board -room. The north wing is the 
chapel, 65 feet by 52, which is extremely handsome, and 
over the communion-table is a good painting of the Re- 
surrection, by Waldron. The south wing contains a spa- 
cious school-room, of the same dimensions as the chapel, 
in which were formerly an emblematic picture of the de- 
livery of the charter, and portraits of King William IlL 
Queen Mary, Queen Anne, George II. and Queen Caro- 
line, General Ginckle, Dean Drelincourt, &c. The din- 
ing-hall is spacious and commodious, and the dormitories 
sufficiently extensive and well ventilated. They contain 
beds for 120 boys, who are well clothed, dieted, and edu- 
cated, and at a suitable age apprenticed. The corpora- 
tion o£ Merchants support a mathematical school in the 
Hospital, in which boys intended for the sea service are 
instructed in navigation. Of the 120 boys in the Hospi- 
tal, 58 are appointed by the Corporation, SO by the Go- 
vernors of Erasmus Smith's Schools, 10 by the Bishop of 
M.eath, and 2 by the Minister of St. Werburgh's parish. 
Above £21,000 have been expended on this building ; 
the annual income is about £4,000 per annum. 

This excellent establishment was founded by the Cor- 
poration of Dublin in 1670, and by the original plan was 
designed'for the reception of aged and infirm reduced ci- 
tizens of Dublin and their children, and also for the edu- 
cation of the latter. But being unable to accomplish this 
object of extensive benevolence, they were obliged to 
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contract their plan, and confine the charity to the soni 
and grandsons of decayed citizens. King Charles IL 
granted a charter to the Corporation to this effect, em- 
powering them to purchase lands, and to make laws and 
statutes for the government of the establishment. 
•^ The original structure was situated in Queen-street^ 
being 170 feet in length, by 500 in depth. The parliament 
frequently sat in this house. Becoming decayed, it was 
determined to rebuild it on its present site at a small 
distance from the former, and the first stone wag laid on 
the 16th of June^ 1779, by Earl Harcourt, Lord Lieute* 
nant. 



THE PURSUIT OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 
COMPATIBLE WITH HABITS OF BUSINESS. 

It would be useless to attempt to trace the particular 
cases in which business may be aided by science and lite* 
rature. In our own country there is scarcely an indivi- 
dual, from the king on the throne to the poorest mechanic 
or labourer, who has not some business to perform, and 
to whom literature and science, in a greater or less de- 
gree, would not be an advantage, as respects both his 
pleasure and profit. The most illustrious persons of all 
ages were remarkable for uniting the cultivation of their 
mind with habits of business. Alexander the Great dc* 
lighted to correspond with Aristotle; slept during hi« 
expeditions with Homer under his pillow ; and honoured 
learning wherever he found it. Caesar is said to hav* 
composed his Commentaries — for which he is more juttly 
famous than for all his victories— amid the toil and]>u»tlc 
of his camp^gn* j and once, wh«n »wimmiDg for hi» l*»fe» 
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heU t^em up above the waves, as anxious to preserve 
from destruction the best ornament of 'his fame. Frederic 
the Great, who nearly all his life had to struggle with a 
host of enemies, and was peculiarly distinguished hy his 
patient attention to ordinary business, yet found time to 
converse and correspond with luen of learning; to enjoy 
the pleasures of philosophy, musicj and poetry ; and left 
no less than twenty-five octavo volumes of his own works. 
IBiography is full of brilliant names which might be added 
to this list ; but one more shall sufRce. It is that of our 
own Alfi-ed— the glory of his age and the boast of all 
Bnglishmen— who shone with serene and pure lustre amid 
the thick darkness of his age, and dispeU'ed for a momeht 
that gloom of ignorance in which our island, with the 
r#$t of Burope, was enveloped, "He seems, indeed, to 
be the complete model of that perfect character/which, 
uttder the denomination of a sage, or wise man, the phi- 
l<l^ophers have been fond of delineating rather as^a fiction 
ofiheir imagination, than in hopes of ever seeing it re- 
duced to practice*"* During one of the most stormy pe** 
nods of our history, when liis kingdom was all but lost 
by the inroads of the powerful Danes, he not only reco- 
vered it out of their hands and settled it in a better state 
th^n it had ever been before^ but acquired by his civil 
virtues a character worthy to be imitated by, as it must 
excite the admiration of, all succeeding generations. He, 
knowing well the value of timcj found the means, when 
clQcks and watches were not yet invented, of measuring 
it by burning wax tapers- of an equal length, and divided 
t% Iwenty-four hours into three exact portions, one of 
which he spent in sleeping, meals, and exercise ; the other 
tw0 in study, business, and prayer. Though conversant 
with the best literature of his day, he disdained not to 
stoop to what was usefiilj and this patriot-king—the 
authorj the general, and the legislator— found time and 
means to improve even the inechanical arts of his subjects.f 

These were all of them, it is true, born great and noble, 
yet much of the lustre which still gives a splendour to 
their names, is due to their encouragement and fondness 
for learning. Genius and abilities, however, are peculiar 
to no situation or rank in life, nor, belong exclusively to 
any clime or nation, A^uence and education are no 
doubt great advantages, but the passions, unchecked by 
the forms of refinement, and the mind, undistracted by a 
multiplicity of objectSj frequently exert themselves with 
an ardour and perseverance which more than counter- 
balance them. 

AH countries and ages teem with examples of men, who 
liaised themselves by their love of learning to the highest 
pitch of fame and fortune from the lowest stations of life, 
and while surrounded with what would seem to the cold 
observer insurmountable difficulties, iEsop, Terence, 
and Epictetus, were originally slaves, Heyne, the great- 
est scholar of modern times, writes *^' that, want was the 
earliest companion of his childhood,'* ana for thirty-two 
years he suffered the greatest privations from its pressure. 
Adriiin, the pope,: while a student* was driven to read at 
n^ht by the lamps in the stref^t, being too poor to pur- 
chase a candle. In our own country may be found a host 
of examples to encourage both the poor and ignorant to 
the task of self-cultivation, and they suiHciently prove the 
iraih Of what Stone, one of them, a self-taught mathema- 
tician,said, "that:\ve may karn every thing when we 
know the tiAenty-fovu' letters of the alphabet." Prideaux, 
afterwards bishop of Worcester, was in early hfa so poor 
as to be obliged to walk on foot to Oxford univer- 
sity, where he at firyt obtyined a menial situation in the 
kitchen of.Bxett'r Colle^ge, vvhicli college he did not leave 
till he became one oi' its iellows, The two Miluers, who 
wrote the weli-kuowu history of the Christian-church, 
were originally weavers, as was also Dr. White, late Ile- 
gius professor of Arabic. The celebrated John Hunter 
received scarcely any e(kication until he had attained the 
age of twentj', mu] then was apprenticed to a cabinet- 
ntaker; jcthe became one of the greatest anatomiats that 

f aliiretl,: who founded or periet^ed the mode of triEdby 
j:ury*j-tJj^;feitbfHrH. :or BugW^h liljcrl^v-ig gaid to have mkl 
iUtced tiie-:ftrt of brivk -making', 



ever lived, and enriched science hy his investigations atid 
discoveries.* Mr, Gifford, the editor for many years of 
the Quarterly Review, had to contend with almost every 
hardship that' poverty could inflict He states, « that 
being apprenticed to a shoemaker, and too poor to pur- 
chase pen, ink, or paper, he beat out pieces of leather as 
smooth as possible, on which he worked out his mathe- 
matical problems with a blunted^ awl/' The names of 
Franklin, of Watt, and of Arkwright, all pertaining to 
this class, belong to immortality. These and thousands 
besides, born to work for their daily bread, advanced 
without the assistance which Mechanics* Institutions jiu^' 
other resources of modern enterprise now offer, in tfje 
path oi true philosophy, and obtained eminence^ The 
very discouraging circumstances against which they had 
to struggle, and the steady perseverance by which they 
overcame every difiiculty, while it serves as a lesson agaiast 
despair to those who are yet struggling onward/addaa 
fresh laurel to their fame. 

Although these are mostly extraordinary cases, yet tlja 
advantages and pleasures to be derived from mixing such 
pursuits with habits of business in every- day life^ are ob- 
vious and striking. The pursuit of knowledge may In- 
deed be as well begun from the cottager's hearth or arti- 
2an*s woi'kshop, as from a college or palace; and t^e 
pleasure of the pursuit, and the relish of success^ wiU in 
the former case be enhanced. To the eyes of the ni§- 
chanic and of the practical man. who enters into tjie 
detail of operations, it is indeed to be expected, that the 
phenomena of naturp should develope themaelves mm 
frequently and with more precision than to the m4n of 
speculation in the closet. It has unfortunately happenefl, 
in too many instances, that these precious developmenta 
have been unheeded from the want of sufficient cultivft* 
tion in the observer to avail himself of them* This alone 
furnishes a sufficient argument for instructing our mecha- 
nics, so far as to enable them to make the best of the 
facts of which they alone can be the witnesses* It u 
commonly told of the steam-engine, that an idle boy bfiqg 
employetf to stop and open a valve, saw that he (sodd 
save himself the trouble of attending and watching it/liy 
fixing a plug upon a part of the machine, which cape ito 
the place at proper times, in consequence of the g^neriil 
movement. Vitruvius discerned the principles of fjf^M-i 
tecture in a cottage 5 rude songs and drawmgs were the 
seeds of poetry and pictures ; and it has been said, that 
the uncouth figures, marked by the Ethiopians on their 
bales of goods, to distinguish one kind of merchandize 
from another, were the remote origin of letters. History 
is full of cases such as these, in which the mind of man 
being driven at first, as it were by accident, upon some 
circumstance of nature, turns the whole bent of his facui« 
ties towards it, and gradually unfolds a system or disco- 
very, productive of the most wonderful benefits to scieuc^ 
ancl the most important revolutions in the state of man, 
A chance fire of sea-weed on the sand led to the fahri" 
cation of glass, now so essential to our comfort, and so 
common that a peasant's cottage is not destitute of that| 
which the luxury of imperial Rome never possessed* 
Newton, in the fall of an apple, caught his first notion of 
the law of gravitation. Columbus, in seeing, on an njh 
known ocean, the variation of the magnetic needle, found 
that great leading idea which authorised the poor pilot to 
become '* the' promiser of kingdoms/' 

The advantages Vvhich every labourer and artizan ni$y 
derive in a pecuniary point of view, by acquiring a know- 
ledge of the materials upon which he is employed, and of 
their nature, arc almost incalculable. There is sparqely 
a trade in which the knowledge of mechanics may not be 
useful. Natural history may amuse and instruct those en?- 
gaged in tending cattle* Practical mathematics will H Pf 
service to carpenters and masons. To every man, mpre- 
over^ there oilbr themselves new and separate branches 
of knowledge, distinct from that by which he earns his 
livelihood^ and yet so closely connected with it, that tb^y 

* It 19 SH^gestet|> lui the Library of Entertaining Kiio^?- 
ledgci, that Hunter miji^ht prohstbly have derlv^id aome^clyan'? 
tage, as ;|ii anatomist and aurppn, from the manual tlext^ritj 
required in IxU fu'et business of cal^iuet-jnakert 
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Cannot fail to be serviceable. It is to these that the at- 
tention of the artizan or labourer should- be first directed ; 
jlhd it is by the cultivation oF these that he will gain cre- 
dit in his profession, and rise in the scale of society.* 

So far as regards the attainment of excellence in his 
particular cnlling, it will not be advisable for the artizan 
to step far beyond this at first ; the faculties of man are 
so limited, that to attain eminence in any one art or sci- 
ence, it is almost necessary to confine our chief attention 
to it alone, or even to a single branch of it. And what 
may not be effected by the well-tempered zeal of the 
youthful mechanic and labourer, who shall press forward 
jii the path of business and science ? Is there any branch 
Df human industry so perfected as to be incapable of im- 
provement ? 

After we have perfected ourselves as far as we are able 
in our particular calling, there are various kinds of know- 
ledge and science which will afford us both profit and 
delight; and by a proper economy of our time, there are 
few that may not be rendered compatible with strict ha-- 
bits of business. When we consider the great waste of 
time— the numerous odd hours and half hours, not to 
meritjon the smaller fractions, which every man loses in 
(he course of his life, we may well lament the improvi- 
dence of our race. .We are taught to take care of our 
pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves ; and 
the same rule observed with regard to out loose minutes, 
would afford us time to lay out in the acquisition of many 
useful and interesting branches of knowledge, without 
trespassing upon what is required for our especial duties.f 
We have a notable example of what may be done in this 
way in the life of the celebrated Dr. Franklin. Born to 
work for his daily bread, he found means to raise himself 
gradually by dint of economy and industry to the highest 
rank in society and literature ; and has afforded us a 
proof that the cultivation of the mind is not only coiDpa- 
tible with habits of business, but may be made. conducive 
to its prosperity. It seems, indeed, obvious, that to mer- 
chants and shopkeepers in general, the cultivation of the 
mind and manners, and a taste for polite literature, as 
supplying them with useful information and rendering 
them more courteous and agreeable, must always be of 
advantage to them in their affairs; and inasmuch as we 
must all have some intercourse with our fellow-men, this 
observation affects every class of society. The natural 
tendency of an increase of knowledge is to render us 
more amiable to our fellow creatures^ and more happy in 
ourselves. 

Besides, the nature of man requires, in whatever may 
consist his chief employment, that intervals of relaxation 
should succeed to those of labour; the body, is incapable 
of continual toil, and the mind, active as it is, cannot be 
fixed constantly on one object. Every person, therefore, 
may find time, by the proper raauagement of these inter- 
vals, to gain an intimate knowledge of some elegant art, 
or of some branch of science or literature, without sacri- 
ficing that devotion to his particular trade or profession, 



* The accumulation of skill and science, which has so 
greatly facilitated the production of manufactured goods, has 
not only been benefjcial to our own countr3% but also to the 
most distant nations of the earth. Captain Clapperton relates 
that when, on a visit at the court of the aultan Bello, in cen- 
tral Africa, his provisions were regularly sent him from the 
sultan's table on pewter dishes with the London stamp ; and 
in one instance he had a piece of meat served up in a white 
wash-hand basin of English inanufacture. The cotton of In- 
dia is conveyed- in British ships round half our planet, to he 
woven by British skill in the factories of Lancashire ; it is 
again transported to the very plains whereon it grew, and is 
there repurchased by the lords of the soil which gave it birth, 
at a cheaper price than theii* coarser machinery will enable 
them to manufacture it for themselves. Even Caliciifc in the 
East Indies (whence. ccc/ico derives its name), is supplied from 
British looms, although the price of labour there is only me- 
seventh of what it is in England. 

f The indefatigable d'Aguesseau, whose favourite maxim 
was that change of study is the best relaxation, composed a 
folio volume in the short intervals of time that occurred while 
waiting for his lady, who had a bad habit Of delaying her ap- 
p(iaran9e s^i the dinner table* 



without which it is hardly possible to obtain eminent 
success. Instead of proving a bar to his exertions in that, 
it will become an agreeable relaxation, from which he will 
return to his regular duties with renewed animation and 
vigour,* 



CAOINE; OR IRISH DEATH-SONG. 

The following beautiful lament is a faithful and literal 
translation from the Irish ; and for pathos, sublimity of 
sentiment, and tenderness of feeling, can hardly be sur* 
passed 

I. 

Cold and silent is thy repose ! damp falls the dew of 
heaven ; yet the sun shall bring joy, and the mists of the 
night shall pass away before his beam; but thy breast 
shall not again vibrate with the pulse of life, at the return 
of the morning, nor shalt thou wander more on thy na- 
tive mountains, amid the scenes of thy childhood, where 
firi^t were awakened thy friendships— where first thou 
smiled in the playfulness of infancy- 
Cold and silent is now thy repose ! 

II. 

Thou wast dearer to me than the rays of the declining 
sun ; and when I turn my eye on him, the thought of thee 
brings sorrow to my soul : — thou wast like hira in thy 
youth, with the soft blush on thy cheek — like him at mid- 
day, thou shone in the splendour of manhood ; but early 
was thy fate clouded with misfortune, and thou hast sunk 
beneath it; nor shalt thou rise again like him — ■ 
Cold and silent is now thy repose J 

III. 
Tliou wast to me as the nerve of my throbbing heart : 
for thy sake only was this world dear. Thou wast brave 
—-thou wast generous— thou wast just — thou wast loved 
by all. But why look back on thy virtues ? WJiry recal 
tliose scenes to memory, that are no more io be beheld? 
i*or he whose they were has paSsed avi'uy— he is gone for 
ever, to return no more ! — 

Cold and uilent is now thy repostf ! 

VEHSIFJCATIOir* 

I. 

Oh ! silent and cold is my lov'd one's repose, 

And damp fall the dews of the night, 
Yet the sun slmll return, and bring joy as he goes, 
But thy pulse shall not vibrate — nor, fresh as the rose, 

Shalt thou joy in the fresh coming light. 
No more shalt thou roam thy green native hills over; 

Where once like the morn thou arose ; 
Where, often thy childhood as nature's fond lover. 
Thy feet and thy fancy proclaimed thee a rover. 

For silent and coJd thy repose i 

II, 
Thou wa&t dearer to me than the rays of the sun. 

When loveljf.he sinks in the west ; 
For like him the year^ of thy life were'begun, 
Like his splendour at mid-day thy loveliness shone, 

With the softness that mantles his vest. 
But though like bin), thy fate 'twas to sink overcast, 

And fled thy soft bkish like the rose, 
Yet o'en like him, thy darkness for ever shall last. 
And for ever I oh, ever ! thy radiance is past 

For silent and cold thy repose I 

IIL 
Oh 1 thou wast to me as the friend I revere, 

My bosom throbbed only for thee. 
Thou wast brave, thou wast just, thou wast sweetly 

sincere, 
And thine was the love of the peasant and peer. 

Oh ! thou wast my Cuisle ma CroidhI 
Yet why on thy virtues lookback, and review 

Those scenes that redouble my woes ? 
He who once was their master is passed like the oew , 
Him, soft as the moon-beam no more i>haU I view. 

For biicn >nd cold his repose ! 



* A Prize Esj-^u', rf?au hdloio ilie Oxford Hechanics' Xnsti* 
tutioH; by X>. A. Talboyj?, 



